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meeting's were necessarily suspended during the war. But in the autumn, when Fairfax had finished his part of the work in Essex and elsewhere,, and had fixed his head-quarters at St. Albans, the councils were held again, not without good reason.
When Fairfax had gone into Kent to suppress the insurrection there, the city council thought they had a good opportunity for petitioning Parliament to re-open a " personal treaty>} with the King. The feeling in the Lower House was too obviously favourable to be resisted by Vane, Ludlow, and their party. All they could do was to delay the question. But in August (1648) the former vote against any address to Charles was revoked; and, finally, five Lords and ten of the Commons were appointed commissioners to hold a conference with his Majesty at Newport. Ludlow then applied to Fairfax, at that time before Colchester, urging him to interfere, on the ground that the whole scheme was only a strata.gem to destroy the army. But Fairfax only gave a general answer, and Ireton thought the best plan was to await the conclusion of the treaty.* Perhaps the latter thought it would come to nothing. If so, he had not sufficiently estimated the effect likely to be produced on the Presbyterian party by the renewed successes of the army.
The Newport Treaty dragged on from September 25th, when the Commissioners arrived, till November 28th, when they departed. There is no reference to it in any of Cromwell's surviving letters until November 20th, when, addressing Fairfax, he signified his approval of a remonstrance from the army against it.t He did this at the request of the regiments stationed at St. Albans; and this fact does not look as if he had been forward to express his opinion in any lost documents. The adjutators had resumed their meetings, and needed no prompting. Indeed they presented their remonstrance to the House, without waiting for the Lieutenant-General's recommendation, on the same day when his letter was being written. The treaty was a mockery from beginning to end. Every one engaged in it knew thai there was no prospect of a real agreement, and that they were only playing a match to see which side could out-manoeuvre the other, so as to have the best vantage-ground for the real contest
* Cromwell also was of the same opinion.    See his letter to Hammond of November 25th.
f Letter from Kriotuingley, in Yorkshire, No. LXXXIII. in, Carlyle.ape from Carisbrooke. For his part, he was determined that the King should neither be destroyed nor saved in an underhand manner. (Letter LVII. in Carlylr).ted with it, but keep still to their former engagements to his Majesty, and once more solemnly vote the proposals; which was accordingly done.*
